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LATIN IN PEACE AND WAR.... 
War puts a premium on disciplinary subjects like Latin. Drill is vital in 
war, and drill in the orderly inflections of a kindred language like Latin affords 
the best promise to the young pupil of mastery of his native English. 
The following well-tested series covers the best recommendations for 
the high school course :— 
FIRST YEAR LATIN by Smith-Thompson 
LATIN WORKBOOK by Thompson-Peters 
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MEMORANDA 


A Comedy of Errors 


“Latin, which in spite of his public school education 
he had never actually learned” writes Dr. Jones of the 
young Anthony Trollope (cw 37 [1944] 229) and 
makes it easier to understand how Trollope could write 
in Doctor Thorne (Chapter XIV) “The very lads who 
had eaten his father’s dinners at Eton . . . knew much 
better than to associate with him at Cambridge now 
that they had put on the toga virile.” 


An error like this, while unimportant when balanced 
against Trollope’s contribution to the English novel, 
does, however, bring up another question, if writing is 
to be regarded as a profession. How carefully does 
one author read a contemporary when writing a review 
or, what is more, a book about him? Now Thackeray 
had used the Latin expression toga virilis correctly in 
The Newcomes (Chapter XVII) published in 1855, 
three years before Trollope wrote Doctor Thorne. In 
addition to extensive reading in Cicero in preparation 
for his Life of Cicero, he also wrote a volume on Thack- 
eray for Macmillan’s Series, English Men of Letters. 
In spite of all this, he never corrected his schoolboy 
error. Perhaps he was too busy with more important 
projects. 

The question, however, becomes more insistent when 
a scholar shows the same carelessness. In 1941 Hugh 
R. Walpole wrote Semantics. The following year Pro- 
fess Margaret Schlauch in The Gift of Tongues recom- 
mends Semantics to her readers (pages 302 and 315). 
In his book Walpole had pointed out that the word 
case ‘a receptacle’ is not the same word as case ‘an 
event.’ Professor Schlauch writes (85) “The much- 
used word case—used to cover all sorts of things like 
cases of beer, cases at law, and cases of fire—meant 
anything that happened or befell.” This sentence is on 
cado casus. The next paragraph is on capere captus. 


And there, it might be suggested, witout taking into 


consideration the inconsistency of using the first singu- 
lar in one place and the infinitive in the other, the cases 
of beer be carefully removed from the cases of fire 
where they have fallen, and placed under ‘to take, 


taken.” 
Epwarp CoyLe 


STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


After a period of relative stability lasting some 
twenty years, during which all Freshmen were required 
to take Greek, Latin or Mathematics, the curriculum 
of the College of Liberal Arts of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, has recently been revised, according 
to information received from there. 

The new program provides that all candidates for the 
A.B. degree shall have at least one course in the Classics 
before graduation. This supplants the former require- 
ment of a freshman course. The student may satisfy 
the new requirement by taking 12 units in the Greek 
or Latin language which will also satisfy his foreign- 
language requirement regardless of high-school credits 
or he may take six units in either of the languages in 
which he is prepared to do work above elementary level 
or in such courses as translated classical literature and 
cultural heritage of Greece and Rome. 

The policy of the committee recommending the 
change was to indicate fields or areas of study Pe all 
students, with elections within those areas (under 
competent advice) to fit the individual's interests and 
aptitudes. The area of concentration replaces the sys- 
tem of majors and minors and provides that the student 
select 30 to 36 units of his work in courses which will 
constitute such an area. 


Five times as many Army and Navy men as twenty- 
five years ago have interrupted college studies to fs 
into service, according to Dr. Ernest V. Hollis of 
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U. S. Office of Education in some recent comments 
(Education for Victory 3.9.13-4) on the educational 
level of the armed forces. Nearly four times as many 
are prepared for advanced graduate or professional train- 
ing. Besides, educational and technical courses taken 
while in service will have equipped for colleges many 
who had not completed secondary school on entering 
military lives. Although Dr. Hollis does not expect to 
see many veterans going into secondary schools, unless 
for brief vocational adjustments, the opportunities for 
men at college and graduate levels, together with 
analyses of statistical reports of present intentions, lead 
him to forecast that large numbers of those who can 
will step from military or naval service into higher 
education. His forecasts speak of 500,000 to 800,000 
full-time students and a million or a million and a half 
who will be part-time students. 

Factors as yet unpredictable will keep this influx from 
suddenly overwhelming the colleges. Some preference 
in demobilization will naturally be given men with 
families, few of whom will attend college, and many 
single men may decide to go into industry for a period 
before attempting college work. If institutions offer 
programs attractive for part-time study, more men will 
prolong their schooling through the entire seven-year 
period allowed by current laws. 

Perhaps it is to these part-time offerings that classical 
departments should direct a new kind of attention. 
Certainly, in the past, opportunities have been at a 
minimum for the student who undertook classical study 
in the evening or one day a week. In some centers 
there has been an unfavorable attitude toward all such 
study, and in very few places has there been a real 
survey of the community’s interest in it. Classical 


authors, it will be found, can have as deep an appeal 
by lamplight as in broad day; perhaps even more can 
be said for elementary language courses and for work 
in ancient art, mythology, word study, medicine or 
drama; certainly even more for those popular lectures in 
classical literature and life that are now an important 
duty of the professor of ancient languages. With the 
newly available compilations of translated literature, 
everyone may bear in mind that classical literature 
would not be classical if it did not have a message for 
students of this generation. And there is no one to 
deliver that message except the instructor who knows 
the literature itself. Differently expressed, this means 
that if the classicist refuses to interpret classical works, 
they are going to be badly interpreted by someone 
inept. Of that dismal process we have seen far too 
much in recent years to care to see our young heroes 
subjected to it. 


Another area in which classical instruction may find 
itself a wayfarer with little guidance is that of cor- 
respondence study. Few teachers in the profession have 
even glanced at the possibilities of that work. And yet 
right now the world around there are a million or more 
young Americans with a new and generally satisfactory 
experience with lessons fetched them by the mail 
orderly. It is almost trite to greet the mail clerk as 
“Dean” and one solemnly tagged his tent “Little 
Scranton.” A youthful veteran recounts his Foxhole 
Trig and tells you about the assignment that followed 
him to a hospital bunk. Some day that boy may be 
sitting at his own fireside arguing about Horatian 
metres with a record made by a professor who is at this 
moment smiling a very superior smile at a procedure 
so ludicrous. 


REVIEWS 


The Babylonian Collections of the University 
Museum, By Leon Lecrain. 78 pages, 50 figures. 
University Museum, Philadelphia 1944 (University 
Museum Bulletin, Vol. 10, Nos. 3-4) 


Lest a review of the Babylonian Collections appear 
out of place in CLASSICAL WEEKLY let me say at the 
very beginning that this is not truly a review. It is, 
rather, a reminder that the classics did not spring forth 
full grown from the minds of the Greeks or of the 
Romans, but they were worthy descendants of all that 
preceded, as their inherited traits prove. Tennyson 
wrote, “I am a part of all that I have met’—so it is 
with the classics. 


_ Exempli gratia: For twenty years the Greek world was 
endangered by Persia. Herodotus traveled extensively 
through the Orient and wrote about the Persian Em- 


pire and the Persian Wars. Xenophon’s Anabasis tells 
of the expedition of the ten thousand Greek mercen- 
aries into Asia Minor to help Cyrus wrest the Persian 
throne from his brother Artaxerxes. In their travels 
they undoubtedly came under the influence of Baby- 
lonian culture. Moreover, Alexander proposed to spread 
the benefits of Greek civilization to the Orient, and 
his success is evident in the Hellenistic world that 
followed. In fact, he was so captivated by the charm 
of Babylon that he made it the new capital of his em- 
pire. The Romans, also, included Babylonia in their 
conquests; they were routed, brevi tempore, by the 
Parthians but, for at least a while, they were under 
her spell, and in true Roman fashion they adopted all 
ideas that suited their purpose. 

To be more specific, the Greeks and the Romans 
were influenced by the Babylonians (and others too) 
in respect to law, religion, and science. The Code of 
Hammurabi made a starting point in the science of 
law called jurisprudence. The Babylonians worshiped 
the powers of nature, placated evil spirits with charms, 
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incantations, and other superstitious practices, and fore- 
told the future by an examination of the entrails of 
animals or through astrology (the latter laid the basis 
of modern astronomy). Their calendar, their weights 
and measures, and their mathematical studies were 
adopted by the peoples of the ancient world and trans- 
mitted by them to western civilization. 

A study of the Babylonian Collection is therefore 
not only interesting but informative to a student of the 
classics because of the comparisons and contrasts so 
evident to him. To mention only a few: 

The Babylonian acropolis was built on a hill (when 
no hill was available they made one). The fluted gold 
tumbler and spouted gold libation cup of Queen 
Shubad are equal in beauty and skill of workmanship 
to those of subsequent ages. The mosaics seem md 
crude but are extremely colorful. The frieze of cattle 
from a First Dynasty temple, as well as the Stela of 
Ur-Nammu which shows the kings worshipping the 
gods of Ur, may have had untold influence on later 
sculptors. The heads of boys show a perfection usually 
attributed only to the Greeks, and the feminine ala- 
baster head seems so modern that it stares at us from 
many a store window and fashion magazine. 

And so we see that as civilization moved ever west- 
ward, carrying with it most of the good and much of 
the bad, the Orient influenced Greece which in turn 
“taken captive, captivated her savage conqueror,” Rome. 
Thus Babylonia, the Asian Egypt, might well have said 
with Horace, “non omnis moriar.” 

HEeEten S. MacDonaLp 
FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


Gold and Silver Coin Standards in the Roman 
Empire. By Louis C. West. 199 pages. Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society, New York 1941 (Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, No. 94) $1.50 
In a monograph which forms a worthy addition to 

an outstanding series in the field of numismatics West 

seeks to establish from the weights of apnenetsy 
nine thousand specimens the gold and silver standar 
of Rome from : ee to Diocletian and thereby to 
determine the ratio of gold and silver. Mr. West’s con- 
clusions may be summarized ny 

Augustus first struck aurei at forty to the pound, 
later possibly at forty-one, and after 11 A.D. at forty- 
two. Nero reduced the standard to forty-five, probably 

in 63 or 64 aD. Here it theoretically remained, with a 

few exceptions, until the time of Macrinus. During the 

third century the fluctuations were violent and any con- 
clusions approaching certainty are impossible. Gordian 

III seems to have reduced the standard to seventy and 

Trebonianus Gallus to eighty. Valerian and Gallienus 

made a further reduction, to be followed by an increase 

during the sole reign of the latter. Claudius apparently 


struck at sixty to the pound and Probus at fifty. Under 
Carus the aureus again fell to seventy. When Con- 
stantine finally stabilized the coinage, he struck his 
solidus at seventy-two. 

The silver standards show less variation. The denarius 
was coined at eighty-four to the pound until the reform 
of Nero, when it was reduced to ninety-six. Under 
Antoninus Pius there appeared an al marco coinage of 
about one hundred pieces to the pound. Caracalla in- 
troduced the so-called antoninianus, which to a large 
extent replaced the denarius. West, from the weights, 
rates the antoninianus at one and one-half denarii. The 
dominant aspect of the silver coinage, however, is not 
the weight but the amount of alloy present. Appar- 
ently first found in the denarii of Nero, the alloy in- 
creased in amount until the pre-reform coins of Dio- 
cletian contained only about 3% silver. 


The theoretical ratio of gold and silver based on this 
evidence is easy enough to determine. Since Augustus 
first struck gold at forty to the pound and silver at 
eighty-four to the pound, the theoretical ratio, with one 
aureus tariffed at twenty-five denaru, was 1:11.91, 
When the aureus was reduced to forty-five, the ratio 
became 1:12.50. The reform of Nero changed it to 
1:11.72, which apparently remained in effect until the 
reign of Caracalla, except for the coins of Commodus, 
which show a higher ratio. The ratios of the third 
century, although very imperfectly known, are defin- 
itely higher also. 

The ratios based on the weights of the coins them- 
selves differ more or less from these theoretical figures. 
With a few exceptions they lie between 11 and 12. 
The ratio of Vespasian is 10.71, that of Nerva 1081. 
The IIlIviri coins of Augustus, on the other hand, show 
12.2 and the coins of Claudius 12.33. The ratio of 
Commodus falls to 10.02 and those of the several 
succeeding emperors are all below 11. The earlier coins 
of Caracalla show 11.03, the later ones 12.22. Macrinus’ 
ratio is 11.07. From Elagabalus on the ratios are con- 
siderably higher with that of Gallienus 13.9. For the 
coinage after Gallienus West does not attempt to de- 
termine the ratio at all. 

West enriches his work by a wealth of material 
which although not contributing to the solution of his 
problem serves to give a more complete picture of 


Roman coinage. In this manner he gives the weights of 
some of the provincial silver, especially of Syria, and 
of the Persian coins. From the evidence of the papyn 
and the inscriptions he is able to show that the denartus 
had real purchasing value beyond the middle of the 
third century. One of the most interesting phases of 
the work, however, is Table B, in which West shows 
the percentage of the gold specimens of the various 
emperors which fall within one and within two percent 
of the point of concentration. As West points out, the 
percentages indicate the degree of accuracy of the 
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minting. For example, 96.9% of the aurei of Octavian 
fall within the 2% of the point of concentration 
whereas only 65.5% of the IIIviri coins struck between 
1g and 15 B.c. fall within that range. The aurei of 
the later emperors show considerable variation: Tiber- 
ius, 83.8%, Caligula 92.4%, Domitian 71.7%, Marcus 
Aurelius 95.3%, and the earlier coins of Caracalla 
57-17%. 


Throughout the work West proceeds with scholarly 
caution. A certain carelessness is to be found here and 
there despite this caution. Pliny (33.3.13) does not say 
(35) that Augustus struck gold at forty-two to the 
pound nor that Augustus’ ratio was 124% (7). In his 
treatment of Vespasian West declares (70) that ac- 
cording to Pliny the denarius was coined at eighty-four 
to the pound and the aureus at forty-five. Fhe refer- 
ences cited, Pliny 33.9.46 and 12.14.62, both refer to 
the aureus. Moreover, the denarius of Vespasian was 
struck at ninety-six to the pound, not eighty-four. 


More disturbing than these minor slips is the fact 
that West does not give all the sources of his data, 
gathered as they are he innumerable works, so that 
it is impossible to use the treatise with the ease which 
is the student’s when he can readily check any state- 
ment he may desire. Yet this fault West could cer- 
tainly not avoid, since considerations of the size of the 
book precluded an exhaustive set of footnotes. 

West's basic procedure is also open to some criticism. 
In treating the weight of the aureus, he takes the point 
of concentration or, in statistical terminology, the mode 
of the specimens whose weights are known. After the 
time of Elagabalus he uses an interval of ten grams 
instead of one so as to give a better picture of the dis- 
tribution of the weights in the tables. In the text, 
however, he employs the average or mean. Through- 
out his treatment of the denarius he likewise uses the 
mean and not the mode. This mingling of aspects 
vitiates, in theory at least, the results, especially in the 
matter of ratios, since it is mathematically impossible 
to combine different properties. It is not clear why 
West does not use the mode throughout or at least 
much more extensively than he does. It seems likely 
that West does not employ the mode for the denarius 
and for the aurei of the third century because of the 
comparatively few specimens whose weights are known. 
It is of course by definition impossible to take the mode 
of two coins, as happens to be the case with the two 
aurei of Balbinus and Pupienus. However, one of the 
Most important advantages of the mode is that it dis- 
regards extremely high and low weights which are 
patently off the standards (cf. Hill, NC [1924] 78), 
and it is precisely when the number of the specimens 
is small that these deviations affect the average most. 
The discrepancy between the average and the mode 
West himself illustrates (37): the average of the 
IlIviri denarii of Augustus is 60 grains, the mode 61. 


The difference is certainly small, but the ratio of gold 
and silver based on the former is 12.2 and 12.4 on the 
latter. As for the aurei of the third century, the re- 
viewer is uncertain whether it would have been better 
to use the mode with an interval or five or ten grains. 
He is inclined to believe, however, that more accurate 
results could be obtained by using, instead of the 
standard mean or mode, an average of the specimens 
contained in the interval of highest frequency and its 
contingent frequencies. It is of course easy to exagger- 
ate the difficulty in the mingling of the mode and the 
mean since the difference between the two is for the 
most part small. Moreover, no mathematical formula 
is a panacea and the good sense of a classical scholar— 
consistence or no consistence—is by far preferable to 
the machinations of statisticians. 


There are also other difficulties in West’s treatment 
of the weights. In the first place, West seems to assume, 
apparently following Hill (NC [1924] 82), that the 
amount of wear on the gold and silver is the same. 
However, the data as assembled by West himself offer 
something of a dilemma. For whereas the mode of the 
aurei is usually about 1% below theoretical weight, 
which is the deviation suggested by Hill, the average of 
the denariu is usually about 3% below. For example, 
the mode of the reformed aurei of Nero is 112 grains 
(55) or at most 4% below the norm; the denarii 
average, on the other hand, 3.273 grams or over 4% 
below the theoretical standard. On the other hand, 
twenty-six denarii of the same period in the Britisn 
Museum (BMC I.208-14) show a mode of 3.4 grams 
(based on an interval of .1 gram) or about 1/3 % 
below the norm. Their average is 3.18 grams (BMC 
Llu). The aurei of Tiberius show a point of concen- 
tration of 11g grains or a little more than 1% below 
the norm; the denarii average 56.3 grains or 614% be- 
low (44). This 614% West regards as decrease below 
the theoretical weight. There is, however, nothing to 
justify this conclusion if by decrease West means an 
intentional or unintentional deduction from the stand- 
ard on the part of the mint officials or workmen. It is 
necessary to take into consideration the amount of 
wear. Accordingly, West’s ratios cannot be accepted 
since they disregard this wear, which could be dis- 
regarded only if it were the same for gold and silver, 
and there is reason to believe it is not. 


When all is said, however, West’s work contains only 
one serious flaw and this does not lessen its usefulness. 
West purposely disregards the amount of alloy in the 
coins in the determination of the ratios. Therefore these 
ratios present not the relative mint value of gold and 
silver but the relative value of the aureus and denarius. 
The difference between the two may be illustrated by 
the reformed coinage of Nero. Nero struck his aurei at 
forty-five to the pound and his denarii at ninety-six to 
the pound. If e 3 aureus was tariffed at twenty-five 
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denarii, the ratio of the coins is expressed by the fol- 
lowing equation: 


AUR.: DEN.:: 


Since, however, the denarius contains only about nine- 
tenths silver (Harold Mattingly, Roman Coins, 124), 
the ratio of gold and silver—not of aureus and denarius 


—is expressed by the following: 
I 


45 
:21:10.53} 

25 9 
x 

10 
Moreover, although he is careful to point out that the 
denarius became a fiduciary coin (57), West overlooks 
the fact that fiduciary coins do not indicate by their 
weights any ratio whatever, just as a paper dollar bill 
cannot give any clue by its weight of the ratio of gold 
and silver. 

But it is a mediocre book which does not provoke 
controversy and West’s work is not mediocre. 

NaTHAN T. STEINLAUF 


gold : silver :: 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Endymion in England. The Literary History of a 
Greek Myth. By Epwarp S. Le Comte. xu, 189 
pages. King’s Crown Press, New York 1944. $2.25 
This book is an interesting, exceedingly thorough and 

very stimulating experiment in what the author calls 

“a novel approach to literary history,” that is, an ex- 

tensive history of a single myth. Mr. Le Comte points 

out in the Introduction that, with the exception of the 

Prometheus myth, little has been done in tracing the 


history and influence of a single myth, though Profes- 


1It must be noted that Mattingly (128) gives the real 
ratio of the reformed coinage of Nero as 1.13. However, what 
Mattingly’s ratio represents is not the ratio of gold and silver 
but the imaginary relative value of the coins based upon the 
ratio of one aureus to twenty-five denarii of pure silver current 
prior to the reform: if the new denarius were pure, the 
ratio would be 1:11.72; but since the denarius is only nine- 
tenths pure, the 11.72 represents only nine-tenths of the real 
ratio, that is of 13, or more precisely, 13.02. In this case, 
however, the ratio of one aureus to twenty-five denarii would 
no longer apply, as the ratio equation will show: 

Let x = the number of denarii to the aureus. Then 


x 13 
96 45 


x = 27.75 den. 


sor Douglas Bush’s two books concerned with the 
course of Greek myth in English poetry should be the 
starting point for all future studies of individual myths 
(Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English 
Poetry, Minneapolis 1932; Mythology and the Ro- 
mantic Tradition in English Poetry, Cambridge 1937). 


The Endymion myth is a fortunate choice. Though 
it lacks the epic qualities of the Prometheus, it is espe- 
cially interesting as the only famous myth about the 
moon, and no poet, Mr. Le Comte observes, Keats 
least of all, can escape the moon. This book is not a 
study in comparative literature and therefore, though 
the Endymion myth knows no limits either of nation- 
ality or of time, the present study is limited to a surve 
of the influence of the myth upon three and a half 
centuries of English poetry (with only a passing glance 
at prose) from the reign of Elizabeth through that of 
Victoria. References in the footnotes to passages in 
American, French, German apd Italian literature sug- 
gest interesting possibilities for further study, and in 
the Introduction the suggestion is made that con- 
temporary literature, both prose and poetry, offers 
abundant material for the study of the Endymion 
myth, for example in the works of Alfred Noyes, Amy 
Lowell, E. M. Forster, Edna St. Vincent Millay and 
others. By limiting his study to a definite period (no 
poet earlier than Thomas Howell, ca. 1567, and none 
later than 1goo is included), Mr. Le Comte has been 
able to examine the poetry of a few centuries thor- 
oughly. 

The book is divided into seven chapters of which the 
first deals with allusions to Endymion in Greek and 
Latin literature considered in their original contexts. 
The author has made his own translations. The chapter 
presents a detailed and comprehensive study beginning 
with fragmentary allusions in Hesiod and continuing 
through Plato, Aristotle to Ovid and Lucian and finally 
to Ausonius and Claudian. Evidence for the locale of 
the first Endymion myth is examined and the conclu- 
sion reached that it cannot be determined whether the 
myth originated in Elis or in Caria, but the Endymion 
of the English poets is to be found on Mt. Latmus in 
Caria. The question, “Who was Endymion?”, herds- 
man, hunter, shepherd, or even early astronomer or 
soothsayer, the relation between sleep and death which 
the myth suggests, the classic reticence and “shrewd 
psychology” in giving almost no clue to the actual 
personal appearance of Endymion—all these points are 
examined and discussed. An especially interesting sec- 
tion of this chapter is that which deals with the per- 
sonification of the moon as feminine, though it is 
masculine gender in all the Teutonic languages. 


Pointing out that none of the ancient explanations 
of Endymion has found favor with modern mytholo- 
gists, the author discusses the allegorical interpretation 


of the myth as illustrated by the work of Alexander 
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Ross in the seventeenth century, mentions the school 
of “nature mythologists” of the nineteenth century and 
its most famous representative, Max Miller, whose 
identification of Endymion with the sunset he discusses 
in some detail and adds that “scholars of the last 
hundred years have reached no general agreement on 
the interpretation of this myth.” The modern approach 
to Endymion, Mr. Le Comte says, is through etym- 
ology and the simplest derivation makes évdvymov a 
patronymic from éy8vw ‘to go into,’ not a very helpful 
derivation, it seems. Nor is much light thrown on the 
meaning of the myth by giving év8vw its more specific 
meaning ‘to put on’ (Latin induo), though this pos- 
sible interpretation is presented also (38). Fortunately 
these theories have had little influence on the poets, as 
the later chapters of the book show; the myth remains 
“charmant mais obscur,’ as a modern scholar has de- 
scribed it, and “the lay reader has reason to rejoice that 
no solid scientific truth has been erected to conflict . . . 
with poetic truths.” There is charm in obscurity, as 
poets from Homer's day to our own bear eloquent 
witness. 

In the second chapter the theory is presented and 
abundantly illustrated by quotation that Elizabethan 
and Stuart allusions to Endymion treat the myth as a 
picture, that the scenes “are static and sculpturesque” 
and that actual interpretation of the myth waited until 
the nineteenth century. The locus classicus of the 
Endymion myth for English readers is said to be a 
passage from John Fletcher's “The Faithful Shep- 
herdess” [.111.36-43: 

How the pale Phoebe, hunting in a grove, 

First saw the boy Endymion from whose eyes 

She took eternal fire that never dies; 

How she conveyed him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmus, where she stoops each night, 
Gilding the mountains with her brother's light, 
To kiss her sweetest. 


The guiding principle in the Elizabethan conception of 
the story of Endymion, Mr. Le Comte says, was the 
poet’s hope “by literary allusion to a famous love 
affair” of arousing in his mistress the spirit of emula- 
tion. Hence the tendency to present tableaux and to 
depict Endymion as ‘the touchstone of male beauty.’ 
“The supreme literary compliment was to present a 
character as Endymion’s successful rival” (61). And 
though the rhetorical use of the shepherd asleep per- 
sists and Endymion is often presented as enviable for 
his sleep “in still security,” yet the hero of the myth 


is “not too sluggish for the stage” and there were 


attempts to act out the myth. Thus Drummond pre- 
sents Endymion as present in person to welcome the 
king to Edinburgh in 1633 (The Entertainment of the 
High and Mighty Monarch, Prince Charles) and 


there are allusions to him in four of Jonson’s masques. 


The pictorial approach to Endymion in this age led 
to an interesting group of nocturnes and allusions in 
which the poet’s description of night is “vivified” by 
Endymion. By far the most interesting of these (and 
this is said to be the most widely-known reference to 
Endymion in English literature), occurs in Portia’s 
speech in The Merchant of Venice: 

Peace, ho! The moon sleeps with Endymion 
And would not be awak’d. 


Mr. Le Comte speculates on the relation of this to an 
earlier line: 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 


and cites interesting parallels from other authors to sug- 
gest that the Endymion myth may have been the in- 
spiration for this figure, though he admits that “such 
speculation is particularly hazardous in the case of 
Shakespeare” who may well have conceived the figure 
independently. 


A chapter is devoted to “Endymion in Court In- 
trigue” and here the author, after dealing briefly with 
Francis Bacon’s allegorical treatment of the myth in 
De Sapientia Veterum (1609), shows how it became 
fashionable to identify Queen Elizabeth with Diana or 
Cynthia, an allusion which was especially appropriate 
in view of the queen’s fondness for the hunt. Such 
allusions were gradually expanded to include matters of _ 
court intrigue and “almost any of Elizabeth’s courtiers 
might be called Endymion.” This leads to a detailed 
discussion of Lyly’s Endimion in which the author 
shows that Lyly used certain properties of the ancient 
myth rather than the myth itself, for he borrowed the 
a" of two characters, the long sleep and Cynthia’s 

iss. 

Drayton’s two poems on Endymion, Endimion and 
Phoebe (1595) and The Man in the Moone (1606), 
a revision of Endimion and Phoebe, illustrate the 
“encyclopaedic attitude toward myth” which charac- 
terizes much of the poetry of this period. In a chapter 
entitled “Drayton” Mr. Le Comte discusses the poet’s 
extreme preoccupation with astronomy which leads to 
a description of the Ptolemaic universe and also to a 
digression on the sacred numbers three and nine. Yet 
in all the tiresome wealth of detail (even the poet 
admits that his Muse has become weary), Drayton 
clings to part, at least, of the ancient myth, for, though 
the perpetually sleeping Endymion could not be adapt- 
ed to the poem, the scene of the Moon kissing her 
sleeping lover, a tradition dear to all Elizabethans, is 
skillfully worked into the poem. The goddess however 
does not appear in the form of a divinity, but assumes 
the disguise of a nymph and this variation of the myth 
is especially interesting, for it is the same variation later 
employed by Keats. An Endymion who is “puzzled by 
the Moon” seems to be a new idea developed by Dray- 
ton in The Man in the Moone, obviously to give 
Selene an opportunity to present her long autobio- 
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graphy. Drayton’s treatment of the Endymion myth, 
Mr. Le Comte shows, proves him to be a true son of 
his time. “The best things in Endimion and Phoebe 
are said by the way.” 

A short chapter entitled “The Trivial Endymion” 
shows how in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the Endymion myth shared the common fate of all 

myths, for by this time “myth in English poetry had 
degenerated.” Now appears the Endymion of satire 
and burlesque. The primitive superstition concerning 
the man in the moon has nothing to do with 
Endymion, this in spite of the fact that Lyly gave The 
Man in the Moone as a subtitle for his Endymion and 
Drayton used this title for his revised Endimion and 
Phoebe. Endymion as used by Ben Jonson, Landor, 
Meredith, Disraeli, Aytoun and others is briefly dis- 
cussed, but the connection with the ancient myth is so 
slight as to be negligible. 

The last two chapters of the book deal with En- 
dymion in the nineteenth century, a fresh interpreta- 
tion of the myth. As Mr. Le Comte explains in the 
Introduction, the chronological order has not been pre- 
served in these chapters in order to avoid anticlimax, 
for the poets who follow Keats are “sadly mediocre.” 
The first of these chapters is concerned with the poets 
after Keats; the last is devoted entirely to Keats. The 
nineteenth century regarded Endymion in various ways, 
but all sought some interpretation of the myth. Some 
saw in Endymion material for a psychological study of 
the phenomenon of sleep; others, notably Arthur Hugh 
Clough, interpreted it as illustrating the longing of the 
finite for the infinite; one offered a pious interpretation 
of the myth as showing the redeeming power of love; 
Matthew Arnold saw in the ancient myth man’s lone- 
liness, * ‘man as isolated as the moon.” The change in 
point of view which the nineteenth century brought 
Mr. Le Comte explains thus: “The machine age, the 
inroads of science and skepticism, encouraged two op- 
posite attitudes towards myth on the part of poets. 
= looked back with nostalgia to the gods of Greece 

j Often at the same time, they repudiated them 
as hopelessly obsolete even for fiction. This was, after 
all, the nineteenth century. The moon that graced in- 
dustrial England could no longer be said to be coquet- 
ting with Endymion” (144f.) He notes in Oscar 
Wilde, however, a violent reaction against this “mod- 
ern attitude of mythological disillusionment” : 

Shall I, the last Endymion, lose all hope 
_ Because rude eyes peer at my mistress 
through a telescope? 
The Endymion whom a telescope horrifies, Mr. Le 
Comte observes, is far removed from the Endymion 
who for so many centuries was taken for an astronomer. 
The opposite point of view was presented by Thomas 
Gray who in the eighteenth century hailed the tele- 
scope as opening up to a new Endymion another world. 
“Thus the same symbol serves the opposite points of 


view of two poets born a hundred and thirty-eight 
years apart, both of whom had an excellent classical 
education. In 1737 young Gray looks forward to a 
golden future; in 1881 young Wilde looks wistfully 
back to a golden past” (150). 


The criticism which Mr. Le Comte in the final 
chapter of his book makes of Keats’ Endymion is one 
upon which critics generally agree, namely that the 
subject is too small for the frame. It is no accident, he 
points out, that the allusions to Endymion in Greek 
and Roman literature are so brief. The myth 1s slight 
and “will not bear the weight of many words.” In this 
it differs from the Prometheus myth which has _ epic 
proportions. The ancient myth of Endymion is so 
lacking in incident that any attempt to write a long 
poem about it makes it necessary to add alien material 
and this appears in Drayton’s poem as well as in Keats’. 
“An Endymion who did nothing but sleep could hardly 
form the subject of a long poem” and Keats’ “itinerant 
Endymion” does not suggest the classical prototype. 
Yet Keats in writing a “paean to the natural beauty of 
the universe” has included a storehouse of pictures and 
thus returns to that earlier conception of the myth as 
“static and sculpturesque.” The Endymion myth gave 
to Keats not so much a story as a tool for symbolism. 
Th moon symbolizes beauty in all things and the 
passages of tribute to the moon Mr. Le Comte regards 
as “among the most fervent ever written.” Endymion 
himself is inseparable from Keats and his soliloquy “a 
form of self-revelation.” 

Mr. Le Comte gives attention to the recent studies 
of Mr. Edward B. Hungerford (Shores of Darkness, 
1941) in Keats’ Endymion and expresses disagreement 
with Mr. Hungerford’s attempt to identify the cave 
where Keats’ Endymion wanders with the famous 
Corycian cave of antiquity. In the end he regards the 
Endymion of Keats as the product at once of imma- 
turity and genius, a mingling of the poet’s promise 
and his achievement. “Probably nowhere in English 
literature or any literature,” he says, “can be found so 
instructive an instance of a poet becoming a poet” 
(182). For such an experience the ancient myth of 
Endymion, slight as it is, offers a better opportunity, it 
seems, than the greater Prometheus myth. At any 
rate, the Endymion myth has had a long and inter- 
esting literary history. 

The policy of the King’s Crown Press of making 
scholarly material available at a minimum cost has re- 
sulted in a paper-backed edition of Mr. Le Comte’s 
book. It deserves and no doubt later will have a better 
binding. Though “the book is presented substantially 
as submitted by the author without the usual editorial 
attention of Columbia University Press,” the Press 
would find little or nothing to change or correct. 

Narka NELSON 
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